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Organism at some level. Perhaps therefore we should look directly at changes in 
psychophsiciogical aspects themselves as indicators of the presence of a psi mes- 
sage. By so doing, we may be able to look crudely ai the psi information during 
relatively early stages of its processing within the organism. Although the data 
will lack the richness of experience, they may be more consistent and may addi- 
tionally eventually tell us a great deal about the processing elements themselves. 

Targ and Puthofr (1974) flashed a strobe in the eyes of a sender and observed 
the response of the receiver's occipital EEG. One agent-receiver pair was 
selected for more extensive work, on the basis of preliminary success plus the 
monochromatic EEG spectrum of the receiver. During strobe periods, the aver. 
‘age power and peak power of the receiver’s alpha rhythms significantly de- 
creased, indicating partial alpha blockage to remote visual information. At the 
same time, the subject was unable to guess with any accuracy above chance 
which periods were strobe periods and which were control. 

Tart (1963) found that subjects in 2 soundproof room showed a faster and 
more complex EEG pattern plus more active GSR and plethysmograph responses 
when a distant agent was receiving strong shocks than during control times. At 
the same time, receivers showed no behavioral evidence of responsiveness to 
these distant events, in terms of frequency of key presses made during shock vs. 
control times. Kelly and Lenz (1976) employed a similar procedure with a re- 
ceiver selected for monochromatic EEG, but without an agent. The receiver re- 


laxed, eyes closed, and simply tried to visualize the target area and whether or 


not the strobe was on. No attempt was made to guess when the strobe was on or 
off. Using a variety of preliminary procedures, they obtained suggestive evi- 
cence that the EEG responded differentially to stimulus vs. control conditions 
and that the nature of the response may be dependent upon such parameters as 
intertrial interval, body position. and so on. Duane and Behrendt (1965) found 
some suggestion that increasing alpha abundance in one twin led to increased 
alpha in a remote identical twin, but the overall results were not significant. The 
Research Committee of the A.S.P.R. (1959) found no significant EEG changes 
in receivers during times in which agents were being emotionally stimulated. 
Lloyd (1973) employed an averaged cortical evoked potential as a measure of 
responsiveness to the sudden onset of a distant stimulus. An agent was instruc- 
ted to send a visual image each time a light flashed. During a run, 60 such 
flashes were entered on the EEG record in such a way that the EEG output be- 
fore, during, and after the flash onset could be averaged to see if a coherent sig- 
nal emerged in response to the onset of the remote stimulus. By visual inspec- 
tion, such a cortical response seemed to be present. Lack of a control condition 
prevented statistical analysis, however. Millar (1976) repeated this procedure 
using control periods and found no evidence for psi. An important variable in 
. Such studies is the recording site from which the EEG is taken. The bes: record- 
‘ing sites are well known for various ki 
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psi information, we have no a priori reason to assume one Site more important 
than another. To make evoked potential studies work for psi messages, expiora- 
tion of a variety of potential sites would seem to be mandatory before the ef- 
fectiveness of evoked potentials as PSi responses can be assessed. 

Another EEG measure that could be used as an indicator of psi processing is 
the contingent negative variation (CNV), a negative shift in cortical potential re- 
corded by surface electrodes from the frontal portion of the brain. Also called 
the expectancy wave, it is generally regarded as a sign that the organism is im- 
minently expecting some specific form of gtimulation to which it must respond. 
Levin and Kennedy (1975) employed a rcaction-time procedure to see whether 
or not the presence of a CNV could serve as evidence for anticipation of a yet-to- 
be determined event. Subjects were told to press a key when a green light ap- 
peared but not when a red light appeared. Which light appeared was determined 
by an RNG immediately before the light came on. Ina preliminary study, sub- 
jects’ CN'V’s showed significantly more evidence of expectancy just before the 
RNG selected green, the color to which the subject was to respond, than before 
red. A confirmatory study produced chance results, however. This procedure is 
very important, nevertheless, because the CNV represents a time-locked, precise 
event in central nervous system information processing. 

Several other studies have employed psychophysiological measures other than 
the EEG. Tart’s GSR and plethysmograph results have already been mentioned. 
Dean (1965), using a dream telepathy paradigm, found that active sending on 
the part cf an agent significantly influenced the abundance of rapid eve move- 
ments during dream periods, even on occasions in which the subject’s dream de- 
scriptions were unrelated to the target. 

Beloff. Cowles, and Bate (1970) found no evidence that subjects’ gaivanic skin 
responses (GSR) were affected by mildly emotionally interesting messages sent 
by a remote agent. nor did Barron and Mordkoff (1968), Dean (1969), or Sanjar 
(1969). Rice (1966) found strong GSR deflections in receivers when the agents 
were exposed to startling stimuli, é.g., sudden immersion of feet in cold water, 
or hearing a blank cartridge fired. Hettinger (1952) claims that a group of pre- 
selected sensitives showed increased GSR activity when agents several miles away 
were stimulated or made to exercise, but does not provide sufficient details. 

Figar (1959) measured peripheral vasomotor activity with 2 plethysmograph 
and found some indication that a receiver's vasomotor activity increased when a 
remote agent performed mental arnithmetic. Unfortunately, no real attempt was 
made to analyze the data blind, nor was any [ recise statistical evaluation carried 
out. Esser, Etter, and Chamberlain (1967) found some indication that receivers 
vasomotor activity increased when agents attended to sentences or names of 
emotional importance to the receivers, as opposed to control sentences, but the 
authors did not attempt any statistical analysis. Dean (e.g., Dean, 1962, 1969; 
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When there is a very large number of targets, suchas att the drawaole words in i Rurentheses would, for example, Htier the pictecol thus: “2 chink this is 3 lian 
f about $0 or 55 () who is Boliig to have a jot of happiness in his future. le 
some troubles in his past, but things will go better for him soon, He is 
very cloke to someone named Anna (). He wears a green ( } jacket () with brass 
() button j." The subject is asked to respond to each item singly, so far as 
possible, so Naat a woman of 55 who wore a red Sweater with @ brass clasp 
should respond ‘wffirmatively to the age and the brass, but not to the man, green, . 
disable to usa narrow categories for scoring a hit. For example, he reports a jacket, or buttons\, Responses typically consist of entering each pair of paren- , 
abstantiaily higher hit ratio when “elm” was Scored correct only for the target theses with a check Mthe item is Clearly right, a cross if it is wrong, and a ques- 
‘im” than when\elm, along with oak, maple, poplar, etc., were all classed ; lion mark if it is ambighous. (Subjects find this easier than entering only checks 
m@gether as hits for\any kind of tree.) A problem here is that any particular i ‘and crosses.) Checks are\hen summed. and the frequency of checks for cach 
aalogue of response frequencies, such as the one Carington prepared, may be reading is entered into the pratocol X subject array. ‘ 
appropriate for subj es drawn from a different population or tested at a The items on any of these pagtocols may be subdivided, and a different array 
oHerent time. \ i setup for each division. Dream <otocols, for example, may have items evalv- 

i ated separately for responses tha\were or were not associated with color. 


2 dieticnary, data are best cvaluated by a special fornia developed by R.A. : ) 
Esher (Carington, 1944). The baseline for chaiice expectation is determined by 
‘le number of responses for a word (or cther item} when it was not the target. 
Te mettidd thus requires many test adminisirations with diverse targets, to pro- 
vie a large Yesponse pool, (Having a large response pool is especially important 
mecause Carittgton, after years of working with the technique, found that it is 
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inen-ended Responses. Whee the target is complex, no response is likely to be Readings for absent sitters may have ems subdivided for personality descrip- 

dnp-etely right or wrong. Tha standard Way Of scoring such data is to use blind : tions of the sitters, references to living\individuais, references to Gead indi- 

*@ges who score each response \pzinst each of the targets. For example, a sub- : viduals, eic, 

P a - +. . i 

aa act epee PASH ramen eC ery aie Opensended Responses Scored as Forced Choice A method for retaining both 
F : freedom in the subject's response and aise the sunpNcity of forced-choice scoring 


tages (whose scores will be averagecy is presented with a 10 X 10 array. Along 
" : re a 7 =. s 

€ ion are listed the ten pictures, in ragdom order: down the side are the dream i 

ports. The judge rates (for example \o cale of O to 100) how well: i : a oy 

ram re pens ae oh ee en a s . - es) 160) how weil the pictures which showed all combinations of three levels four variables: sex 

a ‘ Pp ee 7S: ac correspon Lo eac of the ten pictures. He then H {two males, two females or one male and one female): age (youu, adult but not 3 

Sunues with ratings for each cf the subse Ment nights. Analysis of variance cf 


Y a ; t old, old); activity assive, normal. active}; and emotion (urthapo neutral 
E array shows whether the ten correct large kresponse pairings are significantly i ae ) Pad Ms téld that each we Sowed iwe ; Beige woes 
. aes ‘ i es Vdi © H a a shal i 
ferent from the 90 incorrect pairings. PPY) 4 ce DORE Neo: 


An alternative with the same general approach\js to have the blind judge rank pace oedaee ne a ee ae euleg seas ht ae 
ch response for how well i: matches the various greets. With ten poibitities i four variables. Hionorton (1975) has recently prepared = asemoly 2 1,024 
: : Fig eke : eat ; Pictures which permits binary scoring (present or absent) for all cumbinati 
would enter into the array 1, 2,3...10 for dkch response. Some experi- i ien variables | 
siters choose to class all high ranks together, and NI iow ranks together, but j - - a , 
‘A pooling of scores discards so much information thy it seems inadvisable. > Physiological Measures. When targets are preselected as emotionally neutral or 
Amilar ratings or rankings can be used to Judge the Accuracy of “readings” emotionally charged, the subject's physiological changes can appropriately be 
e histories). Good research must be double blind. The\person for whom the used as the response measure. Tart (1953) applied painful electric shock to the 
ding is held is absent. The proxy sitter (a blind not aker) asks for the ; agent on some trials of a GESP experiment and measured Subjects” responses by 
ding and records it. The best judge of the accuracy of a re ding is ordinarily GSR, EEG, plethysmograph, and key taps (conscious report}. Each of the phys- 
absent sitter for whom the sitting was held. Each absent $ ter is then pre- i tological measures showed 2 significant difference between shock and nonshock 
ted with the entire set of readings, coded so that he does not khow which was | trials, but the key taps did not. Another example is research reported by Dean 
{ 
t 


prespecified categories as 
prepared a set of 8} 


is to use compiex material for the target but take on} 


the scorable responses. Scheider and Lewis (196 


‘nded for him, and is asked to rate Or to rank them. The expeNmenter puts (1966), who made use of only a single physiological measure. In his procedure, 
se ratings or rankings into an array for analysis of variance: readtygs are the the subject Jay quietly in a darkened room. A plethysmograph record showed 
"ans, and sitters’ scores are the rows. | changes in his finger’s fluid volume (a measure of autonomic activity). The 
' scoring, an alternative to such global ranking or rating requires thaka blind agent in another roam looked at names, randomly ordered, of three types: 
Srimenter put a pair of parentheses after each scorable item in the respunses. Persons important to the subject but not to the experimenter; persons important" 


Appro 


WAPOT ACHES GUE fel to the subject: and persons known to neither, 
Timing was recorded on the plethysmograph record, Scoring of plethysmogranh 
changes was blind. Dean's data, and those of several Similar experiments, 
showed increase in autonomic activity when the agent contemplated a name 
personally relevant to the subject. Typically, as found by Tart, the subject 
reported no awareness of the target. 

Other possibilities are obvious but have not as yet been adequately explored. 
No controlled research has been published on the wave form of the cortical 
evoked potential, e.g. for auditory vs. visual ESP targets. Only preliminary in- 
vestigation reports similarity in the timing of alpha waves as the ESP response in 
Paired subjects. 
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~~ Selection of Appropriate ESP Targets 


y, 


The experimenier, obviously, need not restrict himself to using ESP cards as 
targets. There is an infinite number of possibilities, and for some subjects or 

1¢ hypotheses. other Target possibilities are preferable to a set of five symbols. 
Thegnee of choice might be sugested by the following list. culled from 5 years 
Of repdsts in a Single journal. The Journal of the American Society for Psychical 
ResezrchNin 1970-1974, published ESP research with these targets: cards that 
were green og one side and white on the other; the inne: containers that con- 
cealed these cabds; ESP cards: multiple-choice questions, each consisting of four 
items relevant to & story that the subject had heard: elaborate pictures (usually 
2m prints or magazine Ulustrations)}; slides of patterns and faces (including the 
Subject’s own face}; n nes (including the subject’s own name); the sex of a 
Person in a concealed photograph: a Particular square within a5 x 5 matrix; red 
vs. black papers: Identi-Kit Ssmponents to match the face of a target Derson:a 
multisensory environment whic} ihe subject would soon experience; erotic pic- 
tures affixed to some ESP cards\ the timing of radioactive emissions from a 
Schmidt machine; several sets of five.nature cards: the 12 Positions of a clock 
face: audio-visual programs of slides dnd music; geometric symbols: the five 
vewels; a pool of 100 simple line drawin , Of objects, with their names; char- 
acteristics of the persons who would sit in specified auditorium chairs; word 
associates; relevant statements about individuals tg concealed photographs; series 
of thematically related Stereoscopic slides. - 


Salection of Appropriate Subjects 


Species. Humans are not necessarily the subjects of choice. ough no syste- 
matic work has been done in comparative parapsychology, ext chance data 
have been reported for such diverse animals as cockroaches, lizards rodents, 
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cats, dogs, horses, and humans. Probably the two hest directives for the resear 
worker are: (a) to study psi in the species where he is himself most expert as; 
experimentalist; and (b) to set up the laboratory conditions and reinforceme 
schedules which most sensitively elicit meaningful data in other types 
rescarch, 


N 
Demographic Variables. Since psi has been demonstrated in young childre 
adolescents, and adults, in males and females, and in many races, the same dire 
tives apply as in the preceding paragraph. In general, the experimenter shou 
work with the subjects with whom he feels most comfortable and whom he 
most competent to. test. ‘ 

\ 

Preselection of Subjects. 1f the experimenter wants to study the relation of = 
to some other variable: such as imagery, creativity, extroversion, or psychos: 
he may choose to use preselected criterion groups. It may be even more nece 
sary in psi than in other ‘yesearch, however, to do careful pretesting to ensu: 
that such special conditions’as the choice of targets, the setting, or the cannot 
tions of the wording of the instructions de not in themselves have a differenti 
effect upon the groups. al 

In the more common case of preselection, the experimenter may choose to us 
gifted subjects. Here he can fall into a trap. The natural way to find pifted sul 
jects is to look for those who have Shown marked psi success outside of th 
laboratory, but this is often counterproductive. A subject who considers himse! 
gifted while working ender his own conditions will often feel either a sullen or. 
Nerce resentment of laboratory restrictions, and this attitude may defeat th: 
experimenter’s purpose in selecting him. 

A method recently used successfully (Tart, 1976), and which may serve as ; 
model, used two preselection steps. The first consisted of group testing by az 
experimenter who told his subjects that he was looking for good subjects fo: 
later work and who used rather dull targets. Subjects with promising scores were 
invited to come to the laboratory, where the same experimenter had them wor 
on two types of interesting ESP machines. Those with the better scores w> - 
invited for a third session with the same experimenter, in which they work 
with the machine that they preferred. Their scores on the third session wer. 
remarkably high. 

The three conspicuous virtues of this approach are: (2) the subject's goal 
during the selection trials is to do well enough for later lab: ratory work, and 
thus the later work comes as no surprise to him; (b) the expehmenter effect is 
controlled, since it is the experimenter for whom the subject produced earlie: 
high scores who works with him later; and (c) test conditions besome increas. 


ingly pleasant. 
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» Gut Guting the choosing period liself his 
alph&abundance dropned. This StuGy al present is the only EEG study involving 
ng psi performance by the Subject. Since only one subject was used, the 

'y not be generalizable. 
Some reilts are more complex. Lewis and Schmeidier (1971) found a signifi- 
Teiationship between Proportion of correct choices and alpha 
n their subjects were not aware that they were Participating in an 
ignificant negative relationship on those runs in which the sub- 
jects were aware hat they were Participating in an ESP test. Stanford (1971) 
and Stanford and Sraniord (1969) found no Significant relationship between 
alpha abundance an Overall ESP score but did find that high ESP scores were 
associated with an incrdese in the frequency of the alpha rhythm from just before 
ESP symbol guessing to\he guessing period izself. Other studies have not re- 
ported alpha frequency shyt data. Stanford interpreted such an increase in fre- 
:Guency as representing a possible “coping” response ir which the subject is 
mobilizing himself fo- what h& construes tg be a difficul: task, yet at the same 
time ke maintains a general staty of relaxed awareness. Stanford's procedures in 
these studies were described to Me subjects as being preccenition Procedures 
rather than clairvoyance, even thokgh in fact the random numbers that would 
determine the largeis had themselves ready been selected. Most pcopie intrin- 
Sically regard Precognition as a more diMcult task than clairvoyance. 

Only three EEG Studies involving fra response procedures have been pub- 
lished. Stanford and Stevenson (19733, t ling Stanford, found his alpha abun. 
dance noi related to his ability te descabe concealed line drawing. However, 
they did find that alpha frequency during a Prekminary mind-clearing period was 
negatively related to ESP Success and also fourkd that an increase in alpha fre- 
quency from the mind-cleazing period to the follywing period of image forma- 
tion about the target drawing was associated with psi success. The two findings 
are not independent, cf course. Rag and Feola (197 found that a Single sub- 
ject familiar with biofeedback and meditation was mor successful at describing 
concealed magazine Pictures when he was asked to prdduce high alpha than 
when he was asked to Produce low alpha. Stanford and Ralmer (1975) found 
that above-chance scorers on a free verbal response task ihvolving Concealed 
photographs showed Significantly more 2pha abundance t below-chance 
scorers, during both a Preliminary period of listening to scot ing music and 


ded to 
be positively associated with high ESP scores, especially for subjects presdlected 
for expertise at the Production of one or both. The studies which found mo re- 
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P jen getween ESP and LEG also Gian Gnd overall positive evidence far 
ARAAYien gctwees Loi and LEG al Soe es oe 
0 ee acat difficult to explain are the studies that found 2 significant nega- 
. aaek a a i baie 
‘ acy Fri he famine oy +E 
tive ¥ iationship between ainha abundance and ESP. 


or vasomotor activity as measured by plethysmograph, aig Ee 
, although he did obtain significantly positive ESP aesehis, peoed: 
ruff and Dale N.952) found a positive but not quite si iificant BS Oe be- 
tween GSR actiity and ESP card-guessing success, in two aN on 
Otani (1955) foun® significantly more hits on ESP cards during pice oo 
tance changes as meSsured by basal skin response (ESR). This resv’t = = 
tained only under a subNect condition of indifference toward oa ees He 
eyes open. Braud and Braud (1974) found that subjects who heard Aone 
tion-inducing instructions ‘cored above chance in a free response : eu 
whereas those who heard a nsion-inducing tape scored at chance. A relate 

finding was that, over all subj 


e{S, POSilive Scoring was significantly @celater 
with less frontalis muscle activity\(measured by Rect Ome Opracy or es 
ing the target impression period, add with a Gectease eens ae nee 
beginning to end of the session. The Brauds hypothesized thata pay S10 pea 
definable “relaxation state” was very cOgducive to psi in the TeceIans casas 
In addition to reduced muscle activity, they suggested: lowered frequency on 
increased amplitude of EEG: lower heart Pate, bload pressure. are Voie 
activity; increased basal skin resistance; lower Qxygen consumption: and reduced 
dlood lactate level. This overall schema is als 
White's (1964a} finding that people purported to 
ability consistently described themselves as entering 

ind-clearing at the onset. : _ 
gene aan been done to evaluate the accurkky or generality of the 
Brauds’ “relaxation syndrome.” Certainly the negative orrelations between 
upha abundance and psi performance in two studies, pius t findings of ae 
ford that an increased alpha frequency is correlated with psi on certain pe cca 
are at odds with the Brauds’ ideas. Woodruff and Dale's and Otaki’s results = a 
GSR and BSR are also contrary to the implications of this syndro Ne. However, 
the Brauds did not state that reiaxation was the only cendition fokstrong a 
performance. Perhaps there are complex interactive relationships am uz ae 
trait subject variables, the nature of the psi task, and the optimum physidlogic 
processing of psi information. 


Ow strong free response ESF 
penod of relaxation and 
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Psychophysiclogical Responses as Measures of Psi Performance 


There is evidence that physiological variables are correlated in a variety of 

7 1 ‘ 7 tq. 
ways with psi performance and are therefore in seme way involved. Manifes 
tions of psi are often complex, confused, and probably misprocessed within the 
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vasomotor activity as measured by plethysmosraph and agent rousal 
noises or by being put through a psychiatric interview. 

These studies ace of considerable potential importance and should be pursued 
in more detail. Of especial interest is the fact that physioiogical responses were 
often correlated with the onset of the target event, whezeas the cognitively pro- 
cessed verbal report or behavioral output of the subject was not. Perhaps such 
indices do give us a more direct access to less processed (and therefore less dis- 
torted) psi messages. 
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SUMMARY 


There is not much that can be said in summarizing this material, other than that 
2 few scattered Promising beginnings have been made in developing the metho- 
dology for relating psi functioning to our present knowledge of biological com- 
munication. There is some evidence that pS8i Comimunication is not restricted to 
humans. Before more specific speculation on the evolution of psi and its eco- 
logical significance can he seriously considered, we need much more data on 
more species. We also need to find functional reiationships between anpsi 
Strength and other relevant variables such as level of arousal, need Strength, and 
So on to feel comfortable that we are not just dealing with experimenter i 
effects. ies a: 

Our knowledge of psi information Processing in humans is little better off. 
There is fairly strong evicence, however, that DSi expression does interact with 
detectadle physiolozical events, some of which may serve as more direct indica- 
tions of psi than our cognitively elaborated responses, aA 

In conclusion, we must greatly expand our data base before we can truly assess 
ue extent to which psi communication interacts with our presently known bio- 
logical communication channels, either at a cellular or population level or same- 
where in between. 
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nsive literature of psi trailing in cats and dogs, though likewise sue- 


sensory,in leu of extrasensory, interpre- 


the homing behavior of salmon, 


¢ older observations on dogs, reported by Bechterey (1949) 
findings by White (1964). Wood and Cadoret (1958) tested 


Pigeons, cats, and dogs. More 


clairvoyance ina oe relationship by adapting the ESP card calling technique 


to a dog called Chris. 
These few representati 


amples of 
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occurrence of psi from the lowliest u 
and especially rodents, cats, an 
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entiated central nervous systems. ft sho 
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in the origin of psi functions of a higher order. Yet it is needless tc 
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1983} telepathic percipients produced subliminal physiolegical changes in 7 | 
sponse to mild electrical stimuli delivered to an agent. oe | 
Johnson (1974) cf the University of Utrecht has studied suo malty in | 
modification of Péizi’s tachistuscopic dream experiments. He Haste e aos 
ing” pictures and measured the degree to which the subject $ Metenevens 
against the microtrauma affected his performance in ESP tasks. The nesults bo: 
out the hypothesis that a “good” defensive posture was conducive to pss 
Observations of this order appear to confirm that certain elementary forms ‘ 
ESP tend to bypass conscious awareness. They are not tied to Processing 
higher cortical centers and point to subcortical. midbrain, or limbic regions 
their substrate. Experimental psygnologists described sensory POADUOns : 
this order as subceptions. Eysenck (1961), Burt (1968), Belofi (1974), an 
oihers have specifically pointed to their relationship to perceptua defense: 
while Dixen (1971) and Beloff emphasized the close relationship of both . 
phenomena and subliminal perception to the reticular formation ane the brai: : 
stem. Eysenck (1967) has noted. furthermore, that a high state of arousal c} 
the cortex mediated by the ascending reticular formation is antagonistic to psi. ; 
The EEG is particularly suited to telepathic experiments of this kind. eat 
and Behrendt (1965) succeeded in inducing electroencephalographic changes « 4 
identical twins. bypassing conscious perception. Their observations age no 
been replicated by others. Earlier allempts oy Enrenwald, Kahn, and ee 
along the same lines were abandoned owing to inadequacies of the ee : 
strumeniation. In their article in Nature, Targ and Puthoff (1974) found th: 
systematic aligration of ongoing electric activity can be elicited by a remoz 
photic stimulus. hae 
Rae to say that the exact determination of the sources of the EEG activiz: 
of the brain is still problematical. By and large, the occipital lobes pave bec; : 
ientified as the sources of origin of alpha rhythm in certain altered “staies a 
consciousness. EEG data concerning lateralization of visuaily evoked potenti: ry 
have been described by neuronhysiologists, but no conclusive parapsy cholugics : 
ings have as yet been reported. ae . 2 
ae oe of EEG experiments has been reported by Lloyd (1973). hi 
work has been sponsored by the New Horizons Research Foundation in coer 
The Lloyd series is aimed at duplicating. by telepathic induction, the averass : 
evoked EEG response” elicited by an actual auditory stimulus. It is claimed tha i 
the results indicate a direct brain response toa telepathic message, although Lloy« 5 
leaves open the question whether PK may have directly affected the mipeitonts 
equipment. We are told that T.H. Lloyd isa pseudonym, but the Editor of Nes 
Horizons testifies 10 the good faith and scientific qualifications of the autho: 
Attempts at replicating the “Lloyd effect” elsewhere were unsuccessful, 
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The vast literature dealing with the relationship of ESP and alpha activity, ani 
its reinforcement by diverse biofeedback methods, is described in other sections : 
ef this Handbook. 
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Andrew (1975) applied the same procedure in reference to “active” psi, that 
is, psychokinesis. In this series, the right hemisphere group scored significantly 
above chance, and the left group showed an extrachance tendency to psi-missing. 
Results of assessing the activity of the two hemispheres during bilateral EEG 
recordings are not yet available. Whitten (1974) studied the EEG record of a 
gifted subject, Matthew Manning, while attempting to perform specified psycho- 
kinetic tasks. In this case,a distinct wave pattern, described as the ramp function, 
made its appearance. 

The investigations of Broughton (1976}, of the University of Edinburgh, focus- 
ing on brain hemisphere specialization, were based on the same rationale. Using 
an ingenious experimental paradigm to separate the two hemispheres in an ESP 
test, he found that improved performance could be elicited when the right hemi- 
sphere responses were encouraged while at the same time loading an additional 
conceptual task on the left hemisphere. He conciudes that the right hemisphere 
cf the brain is better at a receptive type of ESP. 

We shall see that more light on the presumed lateralization of psi phenomena 
can be shed bv clinical observations. 


EUROPSYCHIATRIC OBSERVATIONS 


In hutwan subjects we have to rely on the occurrence of crganic pathology asa 
substitut¢Nor surgical removal or excision techniques used in enimal experiments. 
The frequendy cited instance of the dying serving as telepathic percipients or 
agents can be tiken as the closest approximation to states of clinical “decerebra- 
tion” of organic “Prinus function” (Ehrenwaid, 1948) in which higher cortical 
functions are in abeyaage. Similar considerations apply to the death defying 
feats of some out-of-body subjects (Ehzenwaid, 1974}. Telepathy in sleep, 
dreams, and the REM state (Numan and Krippner, with Vaughan, 1973) points 
in the same direction. So do th&countless teports of telepathy in trance condi- 
lions, in absenianindedness, and in se altered states of consciousness. 

The case of Hea K., published by von Napreiter (1935), illustrates another facet 
of the problem. [ga was a mentally defectixe girl of 9 with a severe reading dis- 
ability. The samples of her handwriting, her degeral demeanor, and her photo- 
graph suggest the diagnosis of mental deficiency Yet von Neureiter reported 
that the child could “read” any text if and when he other, seated in anather 
room, was reading the same text silently to herself. ilga*s case has been subject 
to some controversy. Yet the crucial point is that in thisNgstance it was her 
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\pother’s powerful motivation to compensate for her offspring’s specific short- 
ning that was responsible for Ilga’s telepathic ability. Another point to bear 
ind is that her “minus function” consisted of a specific deficit on a higher 


by Déjérine, Pdtzl and others—and was not due to 3 peripheral sensory 


impairmegt. A similar picture was described by Drake (1938) in a mentally de- 
fective bow little Bo, and, more recently, bv Recordon, Stratton, and Peters 


and. The latter case is known as that of the Cambridge Boy. Both 
Littie Bo and \he Cambridge Boy suffered from congenital spastic paralysis and 
were telepathically responsive to their mothers only. 

The Los Angeledschool psychologist Elojse Shields (1976) has investigated the 
psi abilities of 25 moygoloid, 25 brain-damaged, and 25 undifferentiated mentally 
defective children, agA5-21. They yielded an astronomical score of P = 00000057 
against chance under Wlepathic conditions. Their performance scores under 
clairvoyant conditions wake only slightly above chance. 

Another significant expayimental contribution is Schmeidler’s (1952) series 
of ESP tests of 18 hospitalided patients suffering from cerebral concussion. The 
clinical picture in such cases isoo ill-defined to permit any neurological diggno- 
sis beyond the conjecture that 4 amounts to a combination cf a diffuse organic 
brain syndrome with some degree Of psvchologica! overlay. Using 2 contre! group 
of 11 hospitalized fracture patients\without cerebral injury, Schmeidler found a 
significantly higher scoring pattern (P= .002) in the concussion group. 

In such cases it can be argued that tile postulated organic brain damage served 
as one of the predisposing or conditicging factors for the emergence of psi 
phenomena. Yet it should also be notea\hat lumping together forced-choice 
ESP responses of the card-calling type with ESP responses focusing on major 
targets of higher complexity, and trying to coxrelate the two witha supposedly 
all-encompassing functional deficit, “minus fundyion,” or assorted altered states 
of consciousness, is apt to miss the point. We shill presently see that to bring a 
semblance of order into the conflicting findings th have accrued on the inter- 
face between psi phenomena and neuropathology, 


(1968), in E 


will have to think up a 
new twist to the conventional question of how a giver\function is supposed to 
be related to a specific brain region. 

The new twist proposed here is to rephrase—or tum around —the usual question 
about the hypothetical cerebral localization of psi phenomeha. Instead of won- 
dering what neural structures or brain region is responsibie fay their operation 
some of the time, we have to ask: What is it that prevenzs th organism from 
being flooded by the influx of both sensory and extrasensory stixquli aii of the 
lime? By the same token, we have to ask: What is it that puts the krake on the 
organism's motor or psychomotor organization, that stops it from r cting (or 
Over-reacting) to external stimulation, that stops it from exhausting itAstore of 
psychomotor energy in the process—and from spending itself in a parox\sm of 


